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vw relief when the lights go up— 

not only the lights of necessity but 
the joyous lights of relaxation. Lights 
which clothe equally the spirit of carnival 
or of ordinary well-being. 


a pnaint there is light, ‘‘Staybrite ” 
steel articles, indoors or out, take on 
an added lustre, and even in these dark days 
clever brains are planning great develop- 
ments in this beautiful material for your 
service in hundreds of applications. 





SOUTHEND-ON-SEA 


We are steelmakers and pro- 

duce the steels from which 

goods are fabricated. We 

ourselves do not manufacture 
the finished articles. 
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AILWAYSare the vital 
link between the 
convoys with their urgent 
and important freights and 
the factories waiting for the 
materials to make the weapons 
of war. 
Railways are also 
link between the factories and the 
battle. They play a major part 
in every Allied campaign and are 
of paramount importance in the 


the essential 


strategy of modern war. 

Few, if any, other sections of 
industry have had to undertake a 
task so immensely increased in 


volume. 


BRITISH 


GWR -LMS 


RAILWAYS 


LNER -SR 





Carrying the War Load 


S.S.CARS LTD - COVENTRY 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 5, 1943. 


ONCE AGAIN THE PIPES SKIRL IN A VICTORY PARADE: FIGHTING MEN OF THE Sist HIGHLAND DIVISION MARCH 
ALONG THE PALM-LINED AVENUE GAMBETTA IN TUNIS. 


In “* The Illustrated London News" of February 20 we published a picture of pipers | enemies in North Africa—this time in the streets of Tunis, where they were taking 
of the Highland Division skirling a paan of victory in the main square of Tripoli, part in a victory parade to celebrate the final driving of the Axis from the southern 
to which they had fought and marched their way from El Alamein. Three months | shores of the Mediterranean—an occasion attended by all the Allied Commanders in 
later, on May 20, they skirled another accompaniment to the downfall of their North Africa. (Other pictures of the parade appear overleaf.) 
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A AFRICAN VICTORY PARADE: MEN OF THE 
OF THEIR ENEMY IN A PROCESSION 
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{? MEN OF THE R.A.F. REGIMENT, WHO PLAYED A VITAL PART IN THE QUICKLY #3 
MARCHING PAST THE BASE, 
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: THE IITH HUSSARS, WHO, WITH THE DERBYSHIRE YEOMANRY, WERE THE FIRST TO ENTER 
* BASE, 

i AIR WAR IN NORTH AFRICA, 


THE ALLIED COMMANDERS TO THE SALUTINC 
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AS [> GENERAL EISENHOWER (LEFT), 
A IN NORTH AFRICA, AND GENERAL GIRAUD 
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COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE 
LEAVE FOR THE SALUTING 





LOW OVER THE VICTORY PARADE 
THE PROCESSION ROUTE, 


i 
i? A COMBINED OPERATION! SPITFIRES IN FORMATION SWOOP 
SOLDIERS OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY MARCH IN STEADY RANKS ALONG 
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A GUARDS REGIMENT, MOVING 








> TROOPS FROM ALL THE AFRICAN TERRITORIES OF FIGHTING FRANCE TOOK PART IN THE PARADE TO CELEBRATE % > BATTLE-TESTED MEN OF 
A VICTORY IN WHICH THEY HAD SHARED. HERE IS A DETACHMENT OF GOUMS, WITH THEIR RIFLES AND BAYONETS. ; \ THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, MARCH PAST THE SALUTING BASE 
a ae Se oe oe | ee Pe ee ose: SE at ————E 
May 20, a fortnight after the fall of Tunis, 28,000 troops of the resounding victory over the common enemy in North Africa. It was an occasion | of 1 
| for the whole of Tunis to turn out and line the streets, cheering the victors as and 
For upwards of two hours the tramping of the boots of soldiers plan 


On Thursday, 
British Empire, the United States of America and the Fighting French Empire 


the streets of the capital to celebrate their they passed 


joined in a victory parade through 





THROUGH THE STREETS OF TUNIS. 


ALLIED ARMIES CELEBRATE THE DEFEAT 
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MARCHING WITH A BARRACKS SQUARE PRECISION, THE BRITISH INFANTRY, WHOSE 
GALLANT FIGHTING WAS A FEATURE OF THE CAMPAIGN, MOVE BY. 





VIEW OF GENERAL ALEXANDER (LEFT), WHO IS SEEN 


PROFILE 
ANDERSON BEING DRIVEN TO THE SALUTING BASE. 
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AFRICA WILL GO DOWN IN HISTORY. HERE y 


NORTH 
MARCHING PAST THE SALUTING BASE. 


i THE DEEDS OF EMPIRE TROOPS IN 
DIVISION ARE 


TROOPS OF THE FOURTH INDIAN 
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AFRICAN 
PARADE. 


NORTH 
VICTORY 


IN THE 
THE 


NICHE OF FAME 
A FEATURE OF 


OWN 
WERE 


GUN HAS ITS 
THEIR TRACTORS, 


BRITISH 25-POUNDER 
THESE GUNS, DRAWN BY 


FAMOUS 
CAMPAIGN. 
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THEY HAVE BORNE THE TORCH 
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WITH A PRECISION FOR WHICH THEY ARE FAMED ¥ r NATIVE TROOPS OF THE FIGHTING FRENCH MARCH PROUDLY PAST THE SALUTING BASE. 
BASE IN THE LONG PROCESSION OF ALLIED TROOPS. / ; OF FRENCH FREEDOM WORTHILY IN THE TUNISIAN CAMPAIGN, AND WILL CARRY IT THROUGH TO FINAL VICTORY 
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of the United Nations alternated with the rumble of mechanised fighting units 
the continuous drone of war- 


marched steadily 


the air throbbed with 


while overhead 
the triumphal 


formation over 


and guns, 


planes flying in column as it 


ee 


All the Allied Commanders in North Africa were present 
at the review, and the salute was taken by General Eisenhower, Commander-i 


| past the saluting base 
General Anderson, and General Giraud. 


Chief, General Alexander, 
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EN are not saints. Few now living are ever 
likely to be: I will not presume to speak for 
future generations. It is therefore not very much 
use basing our plans for reconstructing the world 
on the comfortable belief that they are. A system 
constructed on a false premise, however perfect in 
logic, is bound to fail, and may easily end in disastrous 
consequences.. This is, indeed, the usual weakness 
of schemes of human reformation de- 


vised by those whose vision outsoars PO nnn AO OE OEE OOOO o, . 
i ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS FROM i 


OF JUNE 3, 


their perception. It takes time to 
realise the limitations and imperfec- 
tions of one’s fellow-beings, let alone 
one’s own. Few achieve that melan- 
choly knowledge in their twenties, or 
even their thirties. Some people, 
judging by their utterances, never 
achieve it at all, though they outlive 
the Psalmist’s span. Most of us, how- 
ever, live and learn, though whether 
it is worth while—as Sam Weller’s 
father said of marriage — to go 
through so much to learn so little is 
a matter of opinion. We outlive not 
our folly—that remains as rich and 
abundant as ever—but the belief that 
we are, within the limits of this, at 
times, startlingly beautiful but, on 
the whole, rather grimy world, per- 
fectible creatures. In other words, 
though youth is the hour of illusion 


““THE 


The eternal dawn without a doubt 
Shall break on hill and plain, 
And put all stars and candles out 

Ere we be young again. 





For that reason, perhaps, a cer- 
tain tincture of antiquity—though not, 
of course, too much—may be useful 
when we come to mix the paints for our 
design of the Brave New World. It 
may at least help to prevent the colours 
from running. Not, of course, that we 
should go back to 1919 and leave the 
planning of the future to sleepy grey- 
beards or hard-faced, middle-aged 
cynics who look (and not only look) as 
though they had done well out of the 
war. Personally, I hope that this time 
the fighting-men—those who, having 
youth, have also acquired premature 
and hard-gained experience—will have 
the major part in making all things 
new, or at least as new as they can be 
made on this venerable and many- 
patterned earth. But those also 
who shared something of the 
same experience twenty-five 
years ago, and have acquired, 
one sordid way or another, quite 
a lot more since, may also be 
worth occasional consultation. 





One of the most persistent 
points made by our planners is 
the harm that the pursuit of self- 
interest can do. It certainly can! 
But the difficulty, of course, is 
to eliminate it. Even the stern- 
est repudiators of money-greed 
often show a surprising insis- 
tence on satisfying their 
hunger, desire for comfort, 
vanity or love of being in the 
right. An eye for the main 
chance is not exclusively con- 
fined to the Stock Exchange 
and the Federation of British Industries. It is even 
to be found—under other and less obvious forms—.in 
the rarefied atmosphere which breeds Brains Trusts, 
Brand New Commonwealths and Progressive Week- 
end Conferences. It has appeared at times in Govern- 
ment offices, and—tell it not in Gath—in Genevan 
Palaces of International Truth and Amity. In other 
words, the selfish, like the poor, are always with us, 
whether the slow, upward march of man_ winds 
momentarily right or left. My own unregenerate belief 
is that the selfish are likely to remain with us so long 
as the earth is inhabited and controlled by its present 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


earnest, fallible, hungry, aspiring and slightly ridiculous 
denizens instead of by flawless, selfless angels out of a 
Victorian copy-book, or their up-to-date equivalents, 
perfectly predictable automata out of Marxists text- 
books. This being so—if it is—we had better try to 
cater for the former, or we shall find the Brave New 
World speedily going the way of its not very imposing 
predecessor. 
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EPSOM RACES: “ LEAVING TOWN.” © 









































This is not, of course, to claim that we should 
accept human selfishness complacently and do nothing 
about it. We should no more do so than we should 
leave our necks unwashed because the world is so 
painfully full of smuts. On the contrary, our only 
hope of achieving satisfactory results is to keep 
steadily scrubbing. And, even better, to try as best 
we can to keep the smuts down by smoke-abatement, 
public hygiene and a wise utilisation of waste products. 
The real problem is not how to build a world based 
on the non-existence of selfishness, but how to fit and 
discipline and civilise the strong, individual urge to 





self-interest, so as to make our social life tolerable and 
mutually profitable. The more we struggle to achieve 
this, the braver, I fancy, our Brave New World will look, 
and the newer. For it will suit real men and women. 


In other words, in our communal capacity we have 
got to make it easier for ourselves in our individual 
capacities to satisfy our own reasonable and inevitable 
needs without interfering with the 
satisfaction of those of our neigh- 
bours. This is easy to put down on 
paper—-so easy, indeed, that I have 
been able to do so standing in the 
corridor of a crowded train between 
lectures—but remarkably difficult to 
work out in practice. Yet, as it 
appears to be the only road to Utopia 
which does not part company alto- 
gether with the earth we inhabit, it 
seems worth while taking some 
trouble to explore it. For every 
other seems to bring us back, by way 
of Vanity Fair and the Slough of 
Despond, to the old familiar City 
of Destruction. 


The method I should like to 
suggest is that we should concen- 
trate on seeking a new definition of 
self-interest that will accord with the 
full nature of man and reconcile him 
to an ordered society. And that we 
should recognise from the start that 
material comfort is only a single 
facet of that full self-interest which 
also comprises health, love of home 
and children, pride in craft, the sense of 
helping others and spiritual inspiration 
and service. The man or woman who 
has all these is a being whose self- 
interest is adequately satisfied. It is for 
such—and not for saints, heroes, profi- 
teers or Marxist automata—that I want 
to see our Brave New World construc- 
ted. It is the kind of world, if I may 
be so old-fashioned to suggest it, that 
the Fathers of Christianity envisaged 
when they tried to rear a new civilisa- 
tion on the corrupt ruins of imperial 
Rome and the welter of savage bar- 
barism that followed it. I do not say 
they succeeded in their aim, but they 
at least tried, and pointed a way to 
those who came after. But for them 
we should have, I believe, a much fur- 
ther distance to travel. But for 
them we should probably never 
have thought the Battle of 
Britain worth while. 








If I am right in my conten- 
tion, it becomes easier to see 
what we have to avoid in our 
post-war society. Grinding, 
material poverty is to be avoided, 
because it robs a man of health 
of body and mind. So, for the 
same reason, is malnutrition, bad 
husbandry, starving or doping 
the soil from which man derives 
his physical life. Excessive 
wealth is to be avoided—or, 
rather, all wealth divorced 
from responsibility. For privi- 
lege and property, save as a 
trust for others, rob their posses- 
sors of the satisfaction of helping 
others : they. debase man to the indignity of the thief and 
the scrounger. The insecurity of a wage system which 
strikes at the roots of home life is also to be avoided ; 
so is a mechanical conception of labour that deprives 
man of the joy of creation and pride in work, which 
is, perhaps, his most godlike attribute. Above all, 
enslavement, whether to the absolute authority of 
one’s fellow-men, the comforts of the body or the fears 
and vulgarities of a material conception of life, is to 
be avoided, for man, in his pursuit of full self-interest, 
must breathe the air of the Spirit that created him 
and without which he is no more than a sod or a stone 
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SARDINIA: A CONTOUR MAP SHOWING AIRFIELDS AND SEAPLANE BASES. 


Drawn BY oUR SPECIAL Axuist, G H. Davis. 
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SARDINIA, NOW EXPERIENCING CONCENTRATED BOMBING BY THE ALLIED STRATEGIC AIR FORCE: A MOUNTAINOUS ISLAND 
ABOUT EQUI-DISTANT FROM TUNISIA AND ITALY, EXTREMELY VULNERABLE BY SEA AND AIR. 


Sardinia, like Sicily, is an outlying air citadel of Italy, but unlike Sicily, separated Regia Acronautica was supported by squadrons of the Luftwaffe, which since the 
from Reggio by the narrow Straits of Messina, is as far distant from Italy's shores fall of Tunisia to the Allies may have retreated to safer bases Mainly Sardinia's 
as it is from Tunisia. About 160 miles in length and about 68 broad, it is highly airfields are clustered in an area adjacent to Cagliari. Hereabouts lie three of 
mountainous, almost continuously along the coast, where there are a few excellent its main airfields at Deci Momonnu, Elmas, and Monserato, with a seaplane base 
natural harbours, like Cagliari, facing Bizerta, 120 miles distant It therefore at Cagliari, while Alghero on the west coast is another main airfield All these 
straddles the Mediterranean half-way between Tunisia and Italy herself How targets have been subjected to a heavy and almost ceaseless bombardment On 
effective are its present defences time will show, but so far Sardinian response to May 24 alone, more than 300 aircraft delivered a concentrated attack on the 
continued Allied Strategic Air Force raids has been remarkably feeble, although the island, and on May 27 direct hits were scored on the power station at Tirso 
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“NO LIMITS BUT THE SKY": By MARY 8B. KIDDER.* 
An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


OLTAIRE once asked somebody : ‘‘ When this war 

is over, won’t they make a peace ?’”’ The reply 

was, “ Yes.”” Voltaire replied, ‘‘ Why don’t they 
make it now ?”’ That was rather a short-circuit, for 
men do fight about religious or racial ideas for which 
they are prepared to die in the last ditch. We in 


England are doing that now ; our best are dying against 
a doctrine of cruelty and injustice. 


But some time 





THE TOWERING PEAK OF HUAINA PICCHU: INCA TERRACES REACH 


TO THE VERY TOP. 
From a Photograph by Mr. F. W. Hunnewell. 


Reproductions from the book“ No Limits But the Sky” ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, 
Harvard University Press, and of Sir Humphrey Milford, the Oxford University Press. 


the thing will be over ; new troubles will ensue ; and 
we shall, for a space, have leisure to look at the past. 
I find it consoling, even in the middle of this clash in 
the air, to contemplate civilisations, dead and gone, 
in which men, endowed with souls and thinking 
powers, struggled towards the light. They tried in 
Ancient China, they tried in Ancient 
Egypt, and they tried, in their crude, un- 
grammatical manner, in Ancient America. 
“The world is one now,” it is said ; 
and, very shortly, aeroplanes from any- 
where will be able to raid anywhere 
else. The Russians flew across the North 
Pole; the British have occupied Iceland ; 
and ‘planes from the U.S.A. now get 
here under seven hours. But there was 
a time, before Columbus, when societies 
were trying to develop in the American 
Continents about which Europe knew 
nothing. Rupert Brooke, who was a 
friend of mine, wrote in his ‘‘ Letters from 
Canada’"’; ‘At a pinch one can do 
without gods, but one misses the dead.’’ 
But had he had the time to cover the 
whole of the Americas he would have 
found that the dead were there: 
Mongolian colonists from Asia, the cradle 
of all things, perhaps, but progenitors. 
lhe brainier inhabitants of the United 
States have begun to realise this. Some 
of them have Red Indian blood; others 
realise that they are now settled in that 
hemisphere and might as well, apart from 





*” No Limits But the Sky.” The Journal of an 
Archaologist’s Wife in Peru. By Mary B. Kidder 
Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Sir Humphrey Milford; 16s, 6d.) 


(Cambridge, 
Press, 1942 


blood, take an interest in its history. Amongst those is 
the author of this book. She says: “ This diary is an 
account of our two archzological trips to Peru. The 
first, undertaken in 1937, was one of reconnaissance. 
My husband, ‘Teddy,’ in the diary, wanted to 
familiarise himself with as many known archeological 
sites as possible, with the view of supplementing 
existing data with his own notes and photographs, 
for a course on Andean Archeology at 
Harvard. We were accompanied by our 
good friend Miss Isabel Guernsey, of 
the Peabody Museum. The second trip, 
in 1939, was to excavate at a single 
Pre-Incaic site in an effort to throw 
more light on the early history of the 
Andean highlands, and, if possible, to 
tie in our finds with the interesting 
and spectacular remains discovered at 
Tiabunaco in Bolivia by Dr. Wendell 
C. Bennett, of Yale, and others.”’ 

Well, the archeology is here, and 
the travel is here; and dreamland is 
here for an Englishman who couldn’t 
even go to Brighton for a glimpse of 
the inadequate Brighton sea without 
leave from the police. But there isn’t 
only archeology; there is humanity. 
I might as well, in a country of 
people who cannot move, and have no 
oranges or bananas, quote a line or two: 
“ Then, having made a few 
modest purchases, Mrs. 
Sutherland, a most charm- 
ing girl, took us out for a 
drive around the town and 
out a way into the surround- 
ing country. We hated to 
return on board when 
twelve o’clock came. Before 
the ship sailed, I bought 
a few more things of the 
vendors aboard, and by 
lunch-time we were on our 
way down the dirty river 
between green-clad banks. 

‘Spent the afternoon in 
my steamer-chair. The sud- 
den change from cold to 
moist heat seems to have 
temporarily robbed me of 
all energy. 

‘ Saturday, September 18. 
Anchored off Manta all 
morning, but we didn’t dare go ashore 
for fear the ship would sail out on time. 
Manta is a miserable little place, dirty 
and pitiful, from what we could see of 
it with glasses. Millions of vendors 
swarmed aboard and their wares were so 





A GROUP OF BUILDINGS AT MACCHU PICCHU SEEN FROM THE SUNDIAL. 

















MARY B. KIDDER, AUTHOR OF ‘“‘NO LIMITS BUT THI 
sky," THE BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE, STANDING 
BESIDE THE AUTOCARRIL WITH HER HUSBAND. 


Mrs. Kidder was born in 1914 and married an archzologist, Dr. Alfred 

Kidder. She has travelled extensively, and with her fluent knowledge 

of Spanish and her ability to keep accounts and help with the 
archwological records, she is of great assistance to her husband. 


cheap and so nice that we both fell heavily and indulged 
in more hats, cigarette cases, et al. ! There was a consider- 
able delay before we finally got under way again, for the 
Ecuadorian officials refused to clear the ship until they 





MACCHU PICCHU: THE SUNDIAL. THIS VIEW ALSO SHOWS 
THE REMARKABLE MONOLITHIC STAIR BY WHICH THE 
SUNDIAL IS APPROACHED. 

In her book “ No Limits But the Sky,”” Mary B. Kidder describes 
the ruins of Macchu Picchu in the following words: ‘‘ The ruins are 
indeed the most spectacular from the point of view of location of any 
on the face of the earth. Situated on a ‘ saddle’ between two peaks, 
they command a magnificent view almost straight down over the 
tree-clad height to the foaming Urubamba River below. Never have 
I seen such an intricate system of stone-face terraces, stone stairs, 
ditches and baths, houses and temples. .. . he view out across 
the grassy ‘ plaza’ to the houses on the other side and the tree-clad 
peak of Huaina Picchu, which dominates the ruins at one end, is 
indescribably lovely. At the very top is the famous ‘ Intiwatani ’ 
or Sundial, carved out of a single gigantic granite rock. ... It is 
reached by a staircase of which seven steps are hewn out of a single 
boulder! Across the plaza are numerous other houses and temples, 
all built in characteristic style, some of the stones better fitted than 
others. A long staircase and a series of paved ‘streets’ lead to the 
different levels, and eventually to the path up Huaina Picchu. .. .” 


had all eaten and drunk as much as they could hold.” 
Two days after there is the entry: “ Played a bit 
of shuffle-board, but otherwise had no excitement at 
all.”” Later: ‘ Alvo Vicenta fainted in the kitchen 
and hit her head a nasty blow in falling. By now 
she is better, but my lunch was unappetising, to say 
the least, and our supper wasn’t much better.’’ 
These few extracts may demonstrate: two things. 
The first is that the book is no great contribution to 
archeology ; the second is that it is an extremely 
lively diary by a woman with a keen eye and a rapid pen. 
If the book lives it will live by its author's personality. 
She is definitely, if I may use her nation's locution, 
“full of pep.”” But I can’t persuade myself that she 
is deeply interested in ancient Peru, where they 
attempted to make a solution of all our worldly troubles 


The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win—so turn out every scrap you have. 


— 
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TUNISIAN VICTORY: CELEBRATIONS AMONG ANCIENT 





GENERAL ANDERSON, ON THE STAGE OF THE ANCIENT RUINED AMPHITHEATRE AT CARTHAGE, READS THE LESSON AT A SERVICE OF THA 
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AND MODERN RUINS. 


NKSGIVING FOR WHICH THE 


FIRST ARMY GATHERED AFTER THE TUNISIAN VICTORY. THE SERVICE WAS CONDUCTED BY LIEUT.-COLONEL THE REV. J. J. STEELE, THE ASSISTANT CHAPLAIN-GENERAL. 
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IN JUNE 1940, MUSSOLINI BOASTED THAT HE WOULD LEAD A VICTORY MARCH THROUGH VALETTA. SO THE PEOPLE OF MALTA, STAGING A TUNISIAN VICTORY MARCH 


OF THEIR OWN, ARRANGED FOR THE DUCE TO BE THEREIN EFFIGY, WITH THE LIMP FORM OF ITALY DANGLING FROM HIS ARM UPRAISED IN THE FASCIST SALUTE 


Our pictures show two celebrations of the downfall of the Axis in Tunisia, by 
the First Army and by the people of Malta. With their leader, General Anderson, 
the soldiers of the First Army gathered for a Thanksgiving service in the ancient 
Amphitheatre of ruined Carthage. The service was conducted from the stage, 
with a band and choir from the Anti-Tank Regiment General Anderson sat 
with his senior officers before the improvised altar, and behind him, tier upon 
tier, were the men of the First Army In Malta, whose gallant garrison and 


citizens shared the honour of the campaign, a Victory March was staged through 
the streets of Valetta against a background of ruins caused not by the passage 
of time, but by the bombers of the Luftwaffe Chief attraction of the 
march was the effigy of Mussolini, with a limp Italy slung by a halter from his 
shoulder. It was the work of a Maltese who was recently decorated by the 
King for courage and devotion to duty The demolished building seen in our 
picture is the Palace of Justice, formerly the Auberge d'Auvergne 
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COLLECTING THE BOOTY: SOME OF THE GUNS AND EQUIPMENT 
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CAPTURED GUNS AND VEHICLES IN ONE OF THE MANY 
THE BOOTY OF THE BEATEN AXIS ARMIES IS 


DUMPS IN TUNISIA IN WHICH 
BEING COLLECTED. 


SO FAR, 3000 VALUABLE RUBBER TYRES HAVE BEEN COLLECTED 


IN TUNITSIA. 
HERE ARE SOME OF THE 3000 ASSEMBLED AT A DUMP. : 
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i PRETTY NEARLY ANY FIREARM INVENTED COULD FIND ITS PROJECTILE AMONGST THIS 
j MASS OF AMMUNITION BEING SORTED OUT IN A DUMP. 
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When Mr. Attlee on May 14 declared to an enthusiastic House of Commons 
that the campaign in North Africa was at an end, he used the phrase that 
"The continent of Africa has been cleansed entirely of all Nazi and Fascist 


infection."" These pictures relate, not to the near 250,000 prisoners, but to 
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OF MACHINE-GUNS IN THE ARMS PILED 


UP LIKE BUNDLES 


FOREGROUND, AND BEHIND THEM SMALL 
OF WOOD CUT FROM A_ FOREST. 
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the vast booty which has fallen into Allied hands, and is the collection from 
one dump out of many, although already over 2000 enemy vehicles had been 
mustered when the photographs weie taken. What this booty amounted 
to altogether was given by Mr. Churchill in his speech to Congress at 
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WITH WHICH THE AXIS HAD-_HOPED TO WIN NORTH AFRICA. 
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A GREAT DEAL OF VALUABLE FUEL OIL WAS LEFT BEHIND BY THE RETREATING AXIS FORCES. HERE ARE A FEW OF THE DRUMS OF OIL INCLUDED. 
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JUST A FEW OF THE TOTAL OF MORE THAN 2000 ENEMY VEHICLES WHICH HAD BEEN COLLECTED IN THE PARTICULAR DUMP AT WHICH OUR PICTURES WERE TAKEN 


’ said the Prime Minister, | of gasolene.’"” The booty thus collected is already proving of considerable 
aid to the Allies in their further preparations elsewhere, for all enemy equip 
tanks, small arms, vehicles, tyres 


Washington: “‘ There have also been lost to the enemy,’ 
‘* 6200 guns, 2550 tanks and 70,000 trucks, which is the American name for 
lorry and which, I understand, has been adopted by the combined staffs in ment which is serviceable, including guns, 


North-West Africa in exchange for the use of the word petrol in the place and, of course, oil, is due to be shortly used against the Axis forces 
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I HAVE just returned from a tour in 

which the maximum of military interest 
was crowded into the minimum of time. 
It occupied only three days and two nights, 
but many hundreds of miles were covered, 
and the events and sights were so numerous 
that it is only by referring to a detailed 
programme that I can recall them all, much 
less their sequence. The wartime com- 
bination of lack of leisure and lack of trans- 
port makes it so difficult for most of us nowadays to see 
much of the English countryside, that it was in itself an 
intense pleasure to travel through four counties, all looking 
at their best. Apart from the fresh air and the beauty of 
the scene in the freshness of late May, it restores and re- 
invigorates the mind, after working hard with few breaks 
for many months in a bomb-scarred capital, to drive 
through the English market towns, villages, cornfields, 
pastures and woodlands, and allow the eye to dwell upon 
mile on mile of countryside unmarked by war. Had the 
war gone as once seemed probable, battles might have 
raged over these fields, and these towns and villages might 
have been reduced to rubble. The sobering reflection was 
ever present that even now circumstances might possibly 
arise in which that issue might once again have to be faced. 
The trip was made, however, to see troops, not scenery. 
As such it was of particular interest to me, because it was so 
long since I had had any such opportunity. Nor had I 
ever previously seen anything of 
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Pacific front lightly. Australia is still in danger, though 
very much less so than a year ago. The Japanese still stand 
upon the frontier of India. The Pacific water routes are 
still menaced. No, whatever be the agreed priorities, we 
cannot relegate the Pacific to the position of a secondary 
front. 

When, however, German spokesmen try to make the 
world and their own people believe that, as a result of the 
Washington Conference, efforts which would have been 
exerted against the European Fortress are about to be 
diverted to the Pacific, they are, if my judgment is correct, 
wide of the mark. In fact, I do not suppose they take 


their own statements seriously. They are more likely to. 


be indulging in a familiar German practice, putting out 
commentaries which combine some value for propaganda 
with the possibility of extracting some information. For 
one thing, they can hardly fail to observe that American 
opinion has greatly broadened within the last few months, 
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shipping resources to other ventures this 


THE GREAT WORLD WAR > nei am perhaps straying beyond the purely 
WASHINGTON CONFERENCE ENDED. 


military issues with which I am expected to 
deal—though who’shall say where these end 
to-day ?—if I go on to say that the danger 
envisaged in the foregoing passage, a danger 
which is at least as great for the United 
States in particular as for the United Natious 
in general, has not appeared in the form 
which the Germans have painted, but that it exists none 
the less. It would be more proper to say that it has not vet 
actually come into being, but that it inevitably must. 
It is, I need hardly add, the danger that the Presidential 
election and the preliminary campaigns which will precede 
it should degenerate into a conflict between adherents 
of *“ Atlantic’’ and * Pacific’’ strategy. There are, of 
course, still larger issues behind, which it would be tragic 
to see become the shuttlecock of the elections, such as 
America’s part in shaping the future of the world, but they 
are without any doubt outside my province. I confess I am 
less hopeful about their developments than’ I am about 
that which is concerned with war strategy. As regards 
that, I think common sense will prevail, reinforced, as it 
will be, by factors such as the victory in Tunisia, the 
abolition of the Comintern, and the enthusiasm of the 
American forces which have already arrived on this side 
of the Atlantic. And while we indulge in these speculations 
about the affairs of our Ally and 
their reactions upon ourselves, let 





American troops in training. The 
general impression which I carried 
back with me was one of a remark- 
able improvement in equipment, 
training, tactics and administration. 
Of that I can say no more than 
that the land forces are certainly 
a much better instrument for war 
than when I last had_ the 
opportunity of seeing their 
activities on any considerable scale. 
These thoughts were in my 
mind on the way back, having 
just heard the news that the 
Washington Conference had come 
to an end. Washington was, of 
course, the natural sequence to 
Casablanca, the main programme 
of which was carried through to 
complete success after the Prime 
Minister had arrived in the United 
States. The statesmen and Service 
chiefs of the two nations were 
already preparing for the next 
step, though it seemed to the 
world, in general, that the previous 
one was far from completed. They 
knew better. They could count the 
African victory as already won 
and this is in no way to belittle 
the skill and valour and_ self- 
sacrifice which were required to 
consummate it, because those 
factors had already been taken 
into account and assumed to be 
forthcoming. I reflected how close 
was the connection between the 
Washington Conference and the 
units and formations which I had 
seen on my tour, and their mani- 
festly increased fitness for war. 
Little or nothing has been per- 
mitted, or could have been, to 
emerge from the discussions at 
Washington, but it is as obvious to 
the enemy as it is to ourselves 
that they will result in the intensi- 
fication of the offensive against 
the Axis, and that fresh lines of 
operations against it will be opened. 
It has been announced that we 
are prepared to renew the offensive 
on a great scale in Europe, and 
also that we are now ready for 
offensive campaigns in the Pacific. 
The Germans are hopefully 








us not forget that there is scarcely 
to be found in history the record 
of any nation having played a 
more honourable or more generous 
part in a war than America has 
played in this, both before and 
after becoming a belligerent. 

I am not pretending that there 
were no differences of opinion at 
Washington; it is extremely un- 
likely, in fact, that there were not 
because they are the common 
experience of inter-allied confer- 
ences, and conferences which face 
those difficulties realistically are 
much to be preferred to those, of 
which there were some in the last 
war, which only skate over them. 
But I think we can take at its full 
face value the official statement 
that complete agreement about the 
future conduct of the war was 
reached. I also think that 
Germany and Japan may find to 
their cost how much more extensive 
Allied resources have _ recently 
become. I think they may discover 
that we now have enough to 
prosecute very considerable cam- 
paigns upon both the European 
and the Pacific fronts, even though 
the latter may be, as heretofore, 
subordinated to the former. But 
we should be making a grave 
mistake if we were to allow our 
effort against Germany to slacken 
in any way, or even to fail to keep 
up its rising scale. One has only 
to consider the vastness and 
the compactness of Germany’s 
resources, drawn from practically 
the whole of Europe, in order to 
realise how fatal it would be to 
ourselves and our Russian ally to 
fail in that respect. Total war, 
as I have often preached, involves 
total effort. Therefore, every 
action taken in one direction must, 
as a_ general principle, involve 
decreased action in some other. I 
used the words “as a_ general 
principle,’’ because it may be 
somewhat modified by particular 
circumstances. In the present case, 
for instance, it may well be that the 








announcing that there has been a 


Americans can use large resources 
in the Pacific which would always 





divergence in British and American 
strategic views. It is obvious where 
they get their inspiration, though 


THE * SOFTENING * OF THE ITALIAN ISLANDS OF SARDINIA, SICILY AND PANTELLARIA BY THE ALLIED 
STRATEGIC AIR FORCE: THE THREE ISLANDS SUPERIMPOSED OVER A MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES ON 
THE SAME SCALE TO GIVE COMPARATIVE SIZES AND DISTANCES. 


be a physical impossibility to 
transport to the European theatre. 





they exploit it without any regard 
to the genuine evidence available. 
There always has been a_ body 
of American opinion in favour of 
the policy which has been described 
as “ Pacific _ first.” It is not 
unnatural that there should be. 
It is still less surprising that the 
dangers of the Pacific front should 
be far more apparent to the general body of American 
opinion than they are in this country. Those Americans 
who are most anxious to prosecute the war against 
Nazi Germany cannot fail also to be conscious of 
what would be the effect upon the American man in the 
street of a disaster in the Pacific. He would insistently 
demand that Japan should be considered ** Public Enemy 
No. 1." The United States has already suffered one major 
disaster in that area, at Pearl Harbour, and another of a 
secondary character, in the Philippines. Since then several 
stiff battles have been fought, which have ended in success, 
but which might also have come into the category of 
disaster had the issue been diflerent—and in some cases it 
was nicely balanced, In such circumstances it would be 
folly for us to object to the heaviest insurances in the 
Pacific, because under-insurance might entail such serious 
consequences not for the United States only, but also for 
ourselves and the eause of the United Nations in general 
Nor has the British Empire itself anv reason to take the 


namely, the landing of troops 


together with British warships. 
upon a map of England and Wales 


The “softening” of the Italian islands of Sardinia, Sicily and Pantellaria by General Doolittle’s Strategic Air Force had 
reached such a point by last week-end that the Italians themselves were expectantly awaiting the next step in the offensive, 
Every airfield and port in Sardinia and Sicily has been either put out of action or greatly 
damaged, and Pantellaria, after over a fortnight’s non-stop hammering, was regarded by the enemy as the most likely 
spot for the first invasion barges which were reported in the Italian communiqué to be assembled at Bizerta and Sousse, 
To give a comparative idea of the size of the Italian isiands, they have been superimposed 
Sardinia stretches roughly from Morpeth, Northumberland, 
from Morecambe Bay to the River Swale. Triangular Sicily stretches from Brecon to Thetford and from Thetford to 
Newbury, while Pantellaria occupies about a quarter of the Isle of Wight. 


(Map of England and Wales, copyright by John Bartholomew and Son, Lid.) 


and that the ordinary citizen, assisted by the very frank 
and vivid treatment of these subjects in the Press, has 
gained a far wider view of the problems of world geography 
and world strategy. Of the eagerness of the whole of this 
country to prosecute the war in Europe with ever-increasing 
intensity the Germans can never have had any doubt. 
rhat is the political side. On the material side the enemy 
knows that we have passed through a good phase in the anti 
submarine war—though he doubtless hopes to be able 
to bring about further bad phases in the future—which has 
put us in possession of fresh shipping resources. He is 
aware that our victory in North Africa and the reopening 
of the Mediterranean have had a similar effect. I admit he 
must also be aware that shipping represents the major 
limiting factor in Allied war effort, and that but for it 
Continental invasion in some form would almost certainly 
have taken place already; but he has seen what we could 
do in Africa, and he cannot look forward with any pleasure 
to the prospect of our being able to allot still greater 


But the general principle must 
nevertheless not be forgotten. 

We have to remember also that, 
though the war has of late gone 
heavily against Germany, and the 
chances are in favour of its doing so 
to an increasing extent, there are 
still certain dangers in the womb of 
the future. I do not consider 
that Germany has any longer more than about one chance 
in four or five of winning the war, but while even that exists 
we cannot afford to take risks with desperate, hysttrical 
men. There is still just a chance of Germany being able 
to create a strong reserve by means of a success this vear 
on the Russian front. There is still the possibility of her 
being able to switch over vastly increased air strength 
to this side of Europe. There is still a bare contingency that 
she will find herself in a position to renew the threat of in 
vasion against this country. There is an even worse danger 
that she may contrive to hold out long enough for disgust 
and weariness to breed controversy among the Allies, to 
weaken resolve, and thus to save her from the fate which her 
crimes have so richly merited. In view of such risks, it would 
be madness to adopt any policy of half-measures. I do not 
pretend to know what decisions have been taken at Washing 
ton, and I could not write of them if I did, but | hope and be 
lieve they involve an increasingly heavy series of offensives 


to the Wrekin, and 


against Germany, the one enemy who matters in the long run 
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THE KING AND QUEEN MEET ALLIED AIRMEN 
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UR pictures were taken 
during a visit by the King 

and Queen to the North of 
England station at which the 
crews of the special task force, 
assigned to the breaching of the 
Mohne and Eder dams, were 
trained. The raid was recon- 
structed for their Majesties by 
the man who led it, twenty-four- 
year-old Wing Commander Guy 
Penrose Gibson, who, awarded 
the V.C. for his gallantry on 
that occasion, has been described 
as the most highly decorated man 
of the World War. He already 
held the D.S.O. and Bar and 
the D.F.C. and Bar. When the 
awards to those who took part 
in the raid were announced, it 
was revealed that the operation 
was truly an Allied affair, the 
crews of the Lancasters including 
British, Canadian, Australian and 
New Zealand airmen, with at 
least one American, serving in 
the Royal Canadian Air Ferce. 
Members of the raiding force 
who succeeded in returning to 
their base were presented to the 
King and Queen, the ceremony 
taking place in front of the 
Lancaster bomber used by Wing 
Commander Gibson in the now 
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BREACHED THE DAMS. 
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THE KING CONGRATULATES FLIGHT-LIEUT. H. B. MARTIN, D.F.C., THE KING EXAMINES THROUGH A STEREOSCOPE AERIAL : THE D.S.0. WAS ALSO AWARDED TO FLIGHT-LIEUT. D. J. H. 
OF SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA, WHO WON THE D.S.O. FOR HIS PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE DAMS TAKEN BEFORE AND AFTER ; MALTBY, OF HASTINGS, HOLDER OF THE D.F.C., TO WHOM 
s PART IN THE DAM-BREACHING RAID. 4 THE RAID. WING COMMANDER GIBSON EXPLAINS. me IME KING IS TALKING. 
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BREACHING OF THI DAMS, THE KING AWARDED A _ V.¢ 


AFTER EXAMINING THI PHOTOGRAPHS SHOWING THE HAVOK CAUSED BY THE 
BRILLIANT CONCLUSION. 


historic raid. 
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THE KING MEETS AN AMERICAN 
SERVING WITH THE 





TO WING COMMANDER GIBSON FOR HIS GALLANTRY IN LEADING THE RAID AND BRINGING THE ATTACK TO ITS 





AIRMAN, FL.-LIEUT J . MCCARTHY, OF LONG ISLAND, 
CANADIAN AIR FORCE HE WON A »D.s.0 
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PUTTING THE FINAL POLISH ON BRITISH AND U.S. BATTLEFIELD | ¢ 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, 
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i”. 
A STRENUOUS ANGLO-AMERICAN JOINT EXERCISE IN SOUTHERN ENGLAND: U.S. RANGERS, OPERATING AS GERMAN TROOPS, WITH BLACKENED FACES, PENETRATE THE ATTACKING BRITISH US 
LINES IN A NIGHT RAID, PUTTING THEIR R.E.M.E. WORKSHOPS OUT OF ACTION. EVENTUALLY THE GREATER PART GOT CLEAR AWAY, HAVING DRAWN FIRST BLOOD. ‘ 





























AZ. 
a 
A NEW ARMOURED CAR GIVING INFORMATION TO A _ U.S. INFANTRY PATROL. AN OUTSTANDING FEATURE OF THE EXERCISE WAS THE CLOSE CO-OPERATION BETWEEN BRITISH baer ER 
MECHANISED CAVALRY REGIMENTS, ATTACHED TO THE U.S. FORCE AS RECCE TROOPS, MESSAGES AND INFORMATION PASSED BACK BEING INTERPRETED WITHOUT MISUNDERSTANDING. 
A most instructive military exercise of combined British and United States exercise. The area of hostilities was deemed to be in German occupied Europe ‘ fel 
Forces has just been concluded in Southern and Western England, and was and the U.S. forces, to whom were attached certain British units, acted as pees 
of unusual interest as it is the first occasion on which units of the two enemy troops. At zero hour the British reconnaissance force coming from ial 
armies and air forces have worked together in England in an _ organised the North advanced over a given line to get into touch with the enemy, who 
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-LD | CO-OPERATION: JOINT ARMY EXERCISES IN SOUTHERN ENGLAND. 


SRINEAU, 





| WITH THE U.S. ForcrEs IN THE ANGLO-AMERICAN EXERCISE. 
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tITISH 


U.S. INFANTRY—AS GERMANS—STAGE AN AMBUSH AT A RIVER CROSSING, WHERE LEADING TANKS OF THE ADVANCING BRITISH FORCE WERE PUT OUT OF ACTION BY 37-MM. ANTI-TANK 
GUNS, WHICH WERE THEN RETIRED UNDER COVER OF A SMOKE-SCREEN. THE “ ENEMY "’ WAS, HOWEVER, DEFEATED. 























4 

, 
rise “ ENEMY" TROOPS LAYING MINES ACROSS THE PATH OF ONCOMING BRITISH ARMOUR. SMOKE BOMBS SCREENING THE ADVANCING FORCE SEEN IN THE BACKGROUND, WHILE 
ING. A U.S. ROCKET-LAUNCHER OR “ BAZOOKA" SECTION FALLS BACK. ON RIGHT, A “ VEEP," OR “ JEEP "’ SIGNALS’ CAR, IS RETIRING 
— fell back southwards. The British object was to seize bridgeheads over river | standing in their rearguard retreat The exercise opened with heavy blows 
= and canal lines intersecting the area and eventually to destroy the enemy, delivered by a force of U.S. Rangers The test proved a great success, the 
oven while the U.S. forces endeavoured to impede and deny these crossings and Americans proving a magnificent fighting force, their whole bearing and 
= prepare a demolition belt across their front, blowing up any bridges still left keenness being of the highest order 
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The Battle of the Atlantic is the most vital of the war, we are told, and 
although for a time it went against us, now it is going very much in favour 
of the United Nations. We have won a great and most important victory 
in the Atlantic, and in recent weeks more Allied ships have crossed the Atlantic 


REDUCING THE MID-ATLANTIC GAP: THE EA 


safely and more U-boats have been destroyed than in any other equivalent Ger 
period of the war. The latest news is of five sent to the bottom in ten cha 
days by aircraft of Coastal Command, and an interesting point is, that all me 
tried to fight it out on the surface instead of crash-diving, showing that the 
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THE EAGLE EYE TO PROTECT THE CONVOY. 


the efficacy of British depth- menace is 
patrol flying, Liberators of Coastal Command look for 


in this photograph During long, uneventful hours of 
the enemy submarines 


they take short, sharp, and usually highly 


Germans have formed a very high opinion of illustrated 
charge attacks. Mention is made in Press reports of recent secret develop- 
ments in anti-U-boat weapons which have probably played an important part and when they find their prey 
of the last weeks. The R.A F.'’s answer to the U-boat successful, action 
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at all 
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LIBERATOR VERSUS U-BOAT: COASTAL 
COMMAND’S REPLY TO SEA WOLVES. 
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77 THE FLIGHT ENGINEER CHECKS TH 
LEVEL OF FUEL IN THE PETROL TANKS 
SOMEWHERE OVER THE SEA DURING A 

FOR U-BOATS. 


SENDING A SUBMARINE MARKER DOWN THE CHUTE IN A_ LIBERATOR BOMBER. 
THE MARKER WILL EXPLODE, SPREADING A LIGHT PATCH ON THE SEA. WHen Liberators 
are 


mentioned 
nowadays one usually 
pairs them automatically 
with Fortresses in think- 
ing of the mighty day- 
light blows being struck 
at Hitler's European 
arsenal by our American 
allies. But for some time 
now, Liberator bombers 
have been performing 
the equally vital task 
of hunting down Hitler’s 
sea wolves off the shores 
of Europe. A powerful 
arm of Coastal Com- 
mand’s formidable strik- 
ing force, Liberators are 


engaged in day and 





night patrols, hunting 
U-boats wherever they 
may be found. Our 
pictures were taken dur- 
ing such a patrol, and 
reveal some aspects cf 
U-boat hunting through 
the-eyes of a Liberator's 
crew—uneventful hours 
alternating with 
moments packed with 
Continued opposite. 
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E FOR EDWARD," A LIBERATOR ASSIGNED TO 
A U-BOAT HUNT, LIFTS ITSELF FROM THE } f TWENTY MINUTES AGO THE U-BOAT WAS 
AIRFIELD AT THE START OF ITS PATROL. j i NOW SHE RESURFACES, TO BE 
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COFFEE FOR THE CREW: THE SECOND WIRELESS OPERATOR AND REAR GUNNER | AN ANXIOUS MOMENT: DEPTH - CHARGES ARE EXPLODING JUST AFTER A U-BOAT } 
HAD MADE IT DURING PATROL, AND ARE DRAWING IT FOR THE OTHERS. i HAD BEEN SIGHTED AND HAD CRASH-DIVED TO GET AWAY. 
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INSIDE A GIANT BOMBER DURING 
A SUBMARINE-HUNTING PATROL. 
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SHOOTING THE STARS”: THE NAVI 
OF A PATROLLING LIBERATOR 
HIS BEARINGS THROUGH THE 
ASTRO-DOME DURING THE NIGHT. 


Continued.) } Sr “TAIL-END CHARLEY,”’ THE LONELY REAR GUNNER OF THE LIBERATOR, 
excitement. The bomber REST AS A CHANGE FROM HIS TURRET SEAT. 


in which the pictures 
were taken was on its 
way to keep a rendezvous 
with an Atlantic convoy, 
when it spotted a U-boat 
and promptly attacked 
with depth-charges. The 


Brscascs20t sansa 


submarine crash-dived 
in an attempt to escape, 
but the exploding ‘* ash 
cans"’ forced it out of 
the water, and when, 
twenty minutes later, it 
resurfaced, the  Liber- 
ator was waiting for it 
and continued the attack 
with machine-gun fire, 
giving the enemy no 


respite. An official 





U-boat sinking was 
credited to Flying Officer 
Turner just before our 
photograph, showing him 
standing on the wing 
of his Liberator, was 
taken. Other pictures 
show members of the 
crew performing their 
duties, and in less official 


moments. 


‘ -., ‘ 
bs Oe 


See YING OFFICER TURNER ON HIS’ LIBERATOR. 


SPOTTED AND DEPTH-CHARGES DROPPED. 7 ; HE HAD HAD A_ U-BOAT SINKING CONFIRMF>I 
ATTACKED BY MACHINE-GUNS, H i JUST BEFORE THE PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN. 


~~~. ~4 





IT FAILED TO ESCAPE. THIS PICTURE OF IT, FORCED UP TO THE SURFACE, i KEEPING A PATROLLING LIBERATOR ON irs COURSE 1s NO CHILD'S PLAY 
WAS TAKEN FIVE MINUTES AFTER THE ASH CANS” EXPLODED j i HERE, THE NAVIGATOR [8 CHECKING THE DRIFT OF THE HUGE BOMBER 
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PERSONALITIES AND 
EVENTS OF THE 
WEEK: PEOPLE IN 








THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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DURING THE VICTORY PARADE IN TUNIS : ADMIRAL THE BOLIVIAN PRESIDENT SIGNS UNITED NATIONS PACT: 
CUNNINGHAM (LEFT) AND AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL TEDDER. GEN. ENRIQUE PENARANDA (LEFT) WITH MR. ROOSEVELT. 
A victory parade was held in Tunis on May 20, when units from the General Pefiaranda, President of Bolivia, recently visited Washington and J 
Allied forces marched through the town. All the Allied commanders were addressed each House of the Legislature separately. A State dinner was 
present and the salute at the march-past was taken by General Eisenhower, given at the White House in honour of the Bolivian President, during which 
General Alexander, General Anderson and General Giraud. he signed the United Nations Declaration. 
Nepaneenistaned # ~ 
: EE ? 
Sd , . MARQUIS DE M. DEL VAL. MR. ARTHUR MEE. 
4 Spanish Ambassador in Lon- Mr. Arthur Mee, editor of the 
don from 1913 to 1931, the “Children’s Newspaper,”’ 
4, Marquis de Merry del Val, died on May 27 at the age of 
% G.C.V.O.. died on May 27 at COMMANDER JOHN W. LINTON. sixty-seven. In the field of 
% the age of seventy-nine. He The award of the V.C. has been conferred on Com- popular educative literature 
} had English blood, and was mander Linton, D.S.O., D.S.C., for valour in com- he was one of the most ener- 
? partially educated in England. mand of H.M. submarines. He was in command getic and successful editors of 
# Minister of Tangier from of H.M.S. “‘ Turbulent,”” now overdue and pre- his day, and in that of popular 
# 1908-1911 and Minister at sumed lost. From the outbreak of war he has educative literature for chil- 
f Brussels from 1911 until he been in submarines and has sunk a cruiser, a dren, he held a pre-eminent 
came to England. destroyer, a U-boat, twenty-eight supply ships— position. 
e ff some 100,000 tons in all—and destroyed three . 
X ia aa a aaa trains by gunfire. Seipeenamnate 
~~~ ~ ee 
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LIEUT. G. D. K. RICHARDS, D.S.C. 
Early on Saturday, May 29, light 
coastal forces under the command 
of Lieut. Richards engaged enemy 
armed trawlers near Dunkirk. Twelve 
enemy ships were sunk or damaged. 
H.M. gunboat under the command 
of Lieut. Richards failed to return. 





f FLYING OFFICER G. BEURLING. | 
Flying Officer George (“ Screwball ’’) 
Beurling, who distinguished himself in 
the defence of Malta, had the unusual 
distinction recently of receivine four 
decorations at the same Investiture : 
they were the D.S.O., the D.F.C., and 
the D.F.M. and Bar. 
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FLIGHT LIEUT. HART MASSEY (CENTRE), FAMOUS QUEEN MARY WAS SEVENTY-SIX ON MAY 
‘“ MINIATURE ’’ OXFORD COX, AT THE PALACE. HER MAJESTY WITH THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER. 
4 Flight Lieut. Hart Massey, the famous Oxford cox of just This delightful photograph of Queen Mary, taken on her 
Re before the war and the son of the Canadian High Com- birthday, shows Her Majesty walking with the Duchess 
a] missioner, during an Investiture at Buckingham Palace of Gloucester in the West Country. Queen Mary, active 
. recently, when he accompanied his Squadron Leader, as ever, was seventy-six on May 26. The King and Queen 
" iene toe = neil so emanate ~~ Fred Kelly (left), of Ontario, who received the D.F.C. and all the members of the Royal Family sent messages. —_—— ——————— ~~~ ~ - 
MR. EDSEL B. FORD. ae EN ER THE RT. HON. J. G. COATES. 
President of the Ford Motor Company ' ——~ Member of the New Zealand War 
and only son of its distinguished Fi ~ ae ~ Cabinet, and formerly Prime Minister 





of the Dominion, the Rt. Hon. Joseph 
Gordom Coates died on May 27. He 
had already years of administrative 
experience before, in 1925, he suc- 
ceeded Mr. Massey as Prime Minister. 


founder, Mr. Edsel Bryant Ford died 
on May 25, aged forty-nine. Heir to ; — Sas 

the Ford properties, his life was spent a“ a 
in managing and developing them, 
and were his dominating interest. 


~ 
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GENERAL JACQUES GEORGES. 
The great French military figure, General 
Georges, has escaped from France and 
























settee tenant neat ct 
THE QUEEN SEES THE ALLIED NATIONS PARADE IN WINDSOR: arrived in Algiers. There he placed his # warsHAL STALIN RECEIVES MR. ROOSEVELT’S REPRESENTATIVE 

‘ ae services at the disposal of General Giraud. S : : _———s , ( 

HER MAJESTY WITH THE CHINESE MILITARY ATTACHE General Georges, who is sixty-eight, com- IN MOSCOW: (L. TO R.) MR. DAVIES, STALIN AND M. MOLOTOV. 

The Queen, accompanied by the Princesses, was present when the King, with manded the French armies of the north- On May 26 the Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars of the U.S.S.R 

whom was King Haakon of Norway, took the salute at Windsor’s Wings for west in 1939. General Giraud has appoin- Marshal J. V. Stalin, in the presence of M. Molotov, received President ‘ 

Victory” parade, which passed through the Grand Quadrangle at Windsor j ted him as a representative on the new Roosevelt's personal representative, Mr. Joseph Davies, who brought a letter ‘ 

Castle on May 30. Amongst those present was the Chinese Military Attaché. | French Executive Committee in N. Africa. frora Mr. Roosevelt to Stalin. The Russian leader sent a reply to America : 
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FIVE “KILLS” IN TEN DAYS: TWO OF COASTAL COMMAND’S VICTIMS. 


” 


AN AUSTRALIAN SUNDERLAND SINKS A U-BOAT—ONE OF COASTAL COMMAND’S FIVE “ KILLS 
IN TEN DAYS. THE AIRCRAFT BANKS WHILST ITS DEPTH-CHARGES EXPLODE. 


ANOTHER OF THE FIVE ~ ee ”* s PARTIALLY DISABLED, THE ENEMY U-BOAT, 
STILL CAPABLE OF SURFACE SPEED, TAKES UNSUCCESSFUL EVASIVE ACTION 


VAPOUR RISES FROM THE U-BOAT, AND WATER POURS FROM HER PORT SIDE THE TELL-TALE PATCH OF OIL ON THE SURFACE OF THE SEA APTER THE U-BOAT 
AS THE SUBMARINE BLOWS HER TANKS IN AN EFFORT TO MAINTAIN AN EVEN KEEI MAS FINALLY DIVED TO HER DEATH. 


One of the five enemy submarines to be destroyed in ten days by aircraft of Coastal Survivors jumped into the water as the enemy vessel sank stern first, with her bow 
Command was attacked by an Australian Sunderland in the Bay of Biscay. The reappearing twice at a sharp angle before finally going under. Another of the five 
Nazis opened light. Ack-Ack and machine-gun fire, but the flying-boat was not hit, to be destroyed was also in the Bay of Biscay; this time by two Australian Sunder 
and dropped its first stick of depth-charges across the U-boat aft of the conning-tower lands of different squadrons. Both the attacking aircraft dropped depth-charges and 
Seriously damaged, the U-boat eventually stopped, listing badly to port. A second later saw the stern of the U-boat disappear at a very steep angle. Phases of both 
stick of depth-charges straddled the submarine, and it began to settle by the stern these attacks are illustrated above 
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ITEMS OF 


INTEREST FROM HOME AND ABROAD. 


NEWS IN PICTURES : 


ELBERFELD, GERMANY, ONE OF THE TWO TOWNS WHICH, IN 1929, WAS AMALGAMATED 
WITH BARMEN TO FORM WUPPERTAL, THE R.A.F."S TARGET FOR MAY 29. 


Wuppertal, about 40 miles due east of Diisseldorf, was formed in 1929 by the amalgamation of the 

towns of Elberfeld and Barmen, and has a population of about 411,000. Its chief industries are the 

chemical works of I. G. Farben Industrie and the works of C. & J. Jaeger, both at Elberfeld. This was 

a new target for the R.A.F., and well over 1500 tons of bombs were drop on this industrial centre 
on the night of May 29; with very excellent results. 


GREAT TIRSO DAM, IN SARDINIA, WHERE THE POWER STATION WAS HIT 
BY BOMBS DROPPED FROM LIGHTNINGS RECENTLY. 


Allied air attacks on Sicily, Sardinia and Pantellaria continue with unabated fury, 2nd in one of 

the bombing raids directed against strategic points in Sardinia recently, the power station at Tirso, 

in the centre of the island, was attacked and hit by bombs dropped from Lightnings. A large 

part of the island is dependent on Tirso for its electricity, and the dam, shown above, is of great 
importance, as well as the power station. 


THE 


GALLERY PICTURE OF THE MONTH: “MARS AND VENUS”; BY BOTTICELLI (1444-1510). 
IN TEMPERA, 27} IN. HIGH BY 68 IN.* WIDE. ON EXHIBITION UNTIL JULY 6. 

magnificent work by the great Florentine painter of the fifteenth century shows Venus, in white and gold, reclining left, 
her right arm on a crimson cushion; Mars, asleep, right, rests his head on the branch of a tree. Four little fauns play 
he background is composed of myrtle-trees, with landscape in the distance. Botticelli 
He died in Florence in 1510. 


THE NATIONAL woop, 


This 
with 
with his armour, one blowing a shell. 
was born in Florence in 1 , and became a pupil of Filippo Lippi, working with him at Prato. 
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PARACHUTE 
ABOVE. 


CAP BADGE--A 
ROYAL CREST 


REGIMENT'S 
WINGS, WITH 


NEW 
THE 


PARACHUTE 
ON SPREAD 


THE 


ee 


AMERICAN 
MARCH 


LED BY 
KING AND 


REGIMENT: MEMBERS 


THE 


Two 
BERET. 


A PORTRAIT OF LORD NELSON, BY LEONARDO 
GUZZARDI, TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION ON JUNE 2. 


FORCES, THE STARS AND STRIPES, 
PAST THE QUEEN AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 


NEW BERET FOR THE R.A.F. 
OF THE R.A.F. REGIMENT WEARING 


Two Service innovations are shown above, the béret, to be worn by members 

of the R.A.F. Regiment instead of forage caps, and a new badge for the British 

Parachute Regiment, to be worn by all parachute troops instead of the 

badge of the Army Air Corps, of which the Parachute Regiment forms a part 

As a war economy, the officers’ cap badge will be in white metal and collar 
badges will not be worn 


This portrait of Lord Nelson, put up for sale by Lady 
Brownrigg at Sotheby's, shows the Admiral, standing 
on board ship, his left arm raised in a gesture of com- 
mand. In the distance, a naval engagement is in pro 
gress. Lord Nelson is shown wearing the diamond 
aigrette given him by the Sultan of Turkey 


In addition to representatives of the British Navy, Army and Air Force, 
and of the women’s services, Windsor’s “ Wings for Victory ’ parade 
included a detacnment of troops from Newfoundland and from America, 
airborne troops and a naval detachment of the Fighting French, 
three Norwegian naval detachments and three Norwegian W.R.N.S 
detachments. King Haakon was with the King. 





U.S. FORCES LANDING ON ATTU 
ON THE BEACH AT MASSACRE BAY. 


the Kurile Isles—the U.S. 
1778 miles. 


THE 
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THREE ASPECTS OF THE WAR—AND TWO NEW WAR 





ISLAND, ALEUTIAN ARCHIPELAGO, COMING ASHORE 
THE JAPS IN ATTU ARE NOW UTTERLY DESTROYED. 


Island, nearest of the Aleutians to Japan—about 1200 miles from 


With the capture of Attu 
forces creep nearer to bombing distance of Japan, from which Tokyo is som: 3) 


Fighting here had been bitter and without quarter for eighteen days, but on May 29 the 





“ PRIORITY I. 


BY R.A.F. BOMBS TO A 
DUISBURG RAIDS. 


DAMAGE 
IN THE 


HEAVY 


A RECONNAISSANCE PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING 
FACTORY 


FUEL-PRODUCING AND CHEMICAL 


Taken om May 14, this picture shows: (1) a huge gap torn in a silo used for storing nitrogenous fertiliser; (2) the 
roof-covering of @ group of water-gas generators destroyed over an area of 110 ft. by SO ft.; (3) the smashed lid 
and deflated holder of a gasometer; (4) the site of two gasometers used for holding residual gas; (5) collapsed 

ing tower formerly under construction ; (6) workshops and store-sheds destroyed over an area 


framework of a cool 
of 6100 square yards; (7) a shed, 200 ft. by 45 ft., almost completely destroyed. 
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WEARING 
TROOPS FIRING ON JAPS FROM COVER 
| enemy, after a last desperate assault on the floor of Chicagof Valley, was annihilated, a garrison of 





633 


WEAPONS. 


CONTINUOUS FOG, THE U.S. 
PICTURES ARE BY RADIO. 


FIGHTING IN 
BOTH 


CLOTHING, 
ON ATTU. 


THICK CAMOUFLAGED 


Tokyo broadcast claimed that the wounded or sick committed hari-kari. The U.S. next 


move is expected to be against the Kurile Isles, lying directiy north of Japan. 


H.M.S. “* WHEAT- 


END OF YET ANOTHER U-BOAT IN THE MEDITERRANEAN : 
LAND” APPROACHING THE DOOMED U-BOAT ABOUT TO SINK. 
It has been admitted by the Germans themselves that their U-boats have failed in the 
Mediterranean, and here is an example of it. Tailed by two British destroyers, ‘‘ Wheat- 
Depth- 


land" and “ Easton,”” through heavy rainstorms, they duly brought off the krill. 
charges had their effect, and from the antics of the crew it was evident that they were 
demoralised. ‘‘ Wheatland” approaches to take off the enemy crew. 
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MEMBERS OF A HOME GUARD 

ISSUED TO THEM—-THE 

Although unwieldy in appearance, the Spigot, latest type of gun to be issued to the Home 

Guard, is remarkably mobile. It can be erected, loaded and fired all within a minute 

Projecting a large bomb, whose tail fits over instead of inside the barrel. the Spigot can 

fire at a rate of easily fifteen rounds a minute. Home Guard units in different parts of 
the country are now training with this new weapon 





LATEST WEAPON 


BOMB. 


UNIT TRAINING WITH THE 
SPIGOT, WHICH FIRES A 





AMERICA’S 
TANKS AND PILL-BOXES. 


ARMY FIRING A “~ BAZOOKA ONE OF 


OF WRECKING 


A LIEUTENANT OF THE U.S. 
LATEST INFANTRY WEAPONS, CAPABLE 
The existence of a new American infantry weapon, the “ Bazooka,” was first revealed on 
March 28, when the U.S. War Department described it as revolutionary in design, firing 
a projectile capable of penetrating armour, demolishing brick wails, or shattering bridge 
girders. The weapon has long been in mass production, and was used with telling effect in 
the Tunisian campaign, where six enemy tanks surrendered to a U.S. soldier with a ‘ Barooka.”’ 
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THE FRENCH SQUADRON AT ALEXANDRIA NOW JOINS THE ALLIES. 











‘} THE ‘“* DUQUESNE,’”? ANOTHER OF THE THREE I0,000-TON CRUISERS: SHE IS A SISTER 
; SHIP OF THE ‘‘ TOURVILLE”’ AND CARRIES A COMPLEMENT OF 605. 
ee ee _ 
—_ CHes OE RY 
i - : é 











THE 22,189-TON BATTLESHIP ‘** LORRAINE,” WHICH WAS DEMILITARISED AND LAID 
UP AT ALEXANDRIA IN JULY 1940. SERVED AS FLAGSHIP. 
















T has been confirmed in London that the French naval forces under Admiral Godefroy 
at Alexandria have joined the French Forces fighting with the United Nations. 
Admiral Godefroy has under his command the battleship “‘ Lorraine,’ three 10,000-ton 
cruisers, the ‘ Tourville,"”’ ‘‘ Duquesne’’ and the ‘ Suffren,’’ and the 7000-ton cruiser 
‘‘ Duguay-Trouin,” three destroyers, and the submarine ‘ Protée.’’ These ships were 
demilitarised and laid up at Alexandria after the armistice in 1940, and there is, of 


yurse, no truth in the suggestions made by Vichy that the food supplies of the French 
Continued below. 











THE ‘‘ SUFFREN,” THE THIRD FRENCH CRUISER OF 10,000 TONS AT ALEXANDRIA. 
’ 


** TOURVILLE,” “ DUQUESNE ”’ AND “‘ SUFFREN ”’ ARE ALL 8°8-IN.-GUN CRUISERS. 


“= a 
rece ess te 








THE “* TOI RVILLE,” ONE OF THE THREE 10,000-TON CRUISERS LAID UP AT ALEXANDRIA 
AND NOW TO JOIN THE ALLIES. 








= ~ SE 


“ ” 


} A DESTROYER OF THE ALCYON ” CLASS: “LE FORTUNE,” “ FORBIN,” AND “ BASQUE ” 
f OF THIS CLASS ARE INCLUDED IN THE FRENCH SQUADRON. 




















re “ DUGUAY-TROUIN,” "THE FOURTH AND SMALLEST OF THE FRENCH CRUISERS THE SUBMARINE “ PROTEE"’ COMPLETES THE LIST OF FRENCH WARSHIPS AT ALEXANDRIA 
AT ALEXANDRIA. HER DISPLACEMENT IS 7249 TONS, WHICH HAVE JOINED THE ALLIES, 
Continued | 
crews were cut off as a means of bringing pressure to bear upon them. Admiral sphere of influence, is that controlled by Admiral Georges Robert at Martinique and 
Godefroy and the men under him have joined the Allies of their own free will Guadeloupe. The aircraft-carrier ‘** Béarn’’ is included in this force The news that 
With the 35,000-ton “ Richelieu," the 7600-ton cruiser ‘* Montcalm,"’ the destroyers the French warships at Alexandria have joined the Allies comes at the very moment 
Terrible and “ Fantasque,” each of 2569 tons, which made the journey to America when General Giraud and General de Gaulle are in conference in North Africa, and 
for refitting, the forces at Alexandria make up a potential battle fleet. The only it may well be that an important outcome of any agreement reached by the two 


naval force now, since the heroic gesture at Toulon, which remains outside the Allied Generals may be the union of these ships with the new’ French Navy with the Allies. 
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MOBILE POWER: AMERICA’S LATEST TRAVELLING GUN, THE 6-IN. M-12, CAPABLE OF SINKING A HEAVY CRUISER AT 10-MILES 
RANGE. (TOP) SMASHING ITS WAY THROUGH A WOOD; (BELOW) THE GUN BEING SIGHTED. 


Reference to the rapidly-growing use of mobile heavy guns in warfare has been made | 6-in. gun, its high mobility, great power, and long range—firing a 95-lb. projectile 
on several occasions in “ The Illustrated London News.” This week we publish it can sink a heavy cruiser 10 miles distant—-make it a formidable weapon against 
pictures of a powerful newcomer to the ranks of these modern weapons: the American artillery positions and fortified strong-points. Its performance on the battlefield is 
M-12, a 15S-mm. gun mounted on an M-3 tank chassis. Comparable to a naval awaited with lively interest—and, no doubt, by the enemy with lively apprehension, 
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THE KINGDOM OF NEPAL: HOME OF A FAMOUS EIGHTH ARMY REGIMENT. 


























SO 





gn 
IN THE KINGDOM OF NEPAL: THE BRITISH LEGATION AT KATMANDU, THE MAHARAJAH OF NEPAL’S PALACE AT KATMANDU ; KNOWN AS THE 
THE CAPITAL, THE TOWN IS SAID TO HAVE BEEN FOUNDED ABOUT “SINGHA DURBAR.” NEPAL IS AN INDEPENDENT KINGDOM IN 

723 A.D. AND CONTAINS MANY TEMPLES. THE HIMALAYAS. ITS GOVERNMENT IS MILITARY IN ORGANISATION. 














ee Re, 
—— 





* HW.H. MAHARAJAH SIR JOODHA SHUMSHERE JUNG 








pa nnnnnnnnnamansss| BAHADUR RANA, PRIME MINISTER AND SUPREME jqpx-n-—~~~~~~~——~ = 
THE RAW MATERIAL ;: A FUTURE GURKHA SOLDIER. COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF NEPAL. A FINE TYPE OF NEPALESE: IT IS MEN LIKE THIS 
HE CARRIES HIS KUKA&I IN THE SASH WOUND ROUND i ossoecoeeeceeeneteineiaeieetncetaeineeinenetaneieiataiate eeieieteiat seem | WHO HAVE EARNED SUCH UNSTINTED PRAISE WITH 
HIS WAIST. : i THE EIGHTH ARMY. 
i i : 


ennnannnamal See 







































MEN OF A GURKHA REGIMENT ON MANCG@UVRES IN THEIR NATIVE LAND: 5 rf FIGHTING MEN WITH A PACK-MULE: FIGURES PUBLISHED IN 1942 GAVE . 
] THE ARMY OF NEPAL CONSISTS MAINLY OF INFANTRY. i ; THE STRENGTH OF THE ARMY AS ABOUT 45,000 MEN. i 
\ acacia Sn 

_ — Continued.) 
ANY stories are finding their 50 6100) = 150 200 Shumshere Jung Bahadur Rana, who 
way out of Tunisia which tell pp as Railways also holds the ranks of Honorary 
of the gallantry of Allied troops en- KG - " ‘ ee ae aS I Copyright, George Phu:ip&Son, Ltd. General in the British Army and 
gaged in some of the bitterest fighting » NAY . e ») Honorary Colonel of all Gurkha Rifle 
of the war, and not least among them STA a - Sv Regiments of the Indian Army. The 
is one told of the Gurkhas with the eta .- Sarpol—~ office of Prime Minister is held by a 
Eighth Army. On this particular A) bata member of the ruling family, and all 
oceasion they attacked when they “wy le ( power is invested in him. The 


had no ammunition; they waited 
until the Germans were 50 yards 
away, charged with their kwkris and 
finally routed the enemy who had 
not been killed. These men, as is 
well known, come from Nepal, an 
independent kingdom in the Hima- predominant in about 1769, and has 
layas, and they provide some of the since given its name to men from all 
best fighting troops in the world. Our ’ on . SNS oon parts of Nepal. Figures published 
pictures include one of the Prime ] in 1942 gave the strength of the 


aboriginalNepalese stock is Mongolian, 
with a considerable mixture of Hindu 
blood from India. Originally, the 
inhabitants were divided into numerous 
hill clans and petty principalities, one 
of which, Gorkha or Gurkha, became 











x A MAP OF THE INDEPENDENT KINGDOM OF NEPAL, BOUNDED ON THE NORTH BY 

Minister and supreme C.-in-C. of TIBET, ON THE EAST BY SIKKIM, AND ON THE SOUTH AND WEST BY BRITISH INDIA. i Army as about 45,000 men, of whom 

Nepal, H.H. Maharajah Sir Joodha ] 20,000 were regulars. 
(Continued opposite. : : - a . eae : Pe Se eee — 
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LANDSCAPES AND FIGURE SUBJECTS BY ENGLISH ARTISTS. 


“THE CARD PARTY"; BY GAWEN HAMILTON (1730-1797.) 
“THE MUSIC PARTY”; BY SIR GEORGE HAYTER (1792-1871.) GUINEA PIGS; BY GEORGE MORLAND (1763-1804.) 


“THE LADY IN WHITE”; BY ARTHUR DEVIS (1763-1822.) 


MASTER ALLAN D. GRAHAM; BY TILLY KETTLE (1740?-1786.) 


“THE OLD MILL ON THE MEDWAY”; BY E. C. WILLIAMS (1782-1855.) 


‘THE FLUTE PLAYER"; BY Jj. COLE. 
The fine collection of English Landscapes and Figure subjects now on exhibition at 


the Thomas Agnew Galleries in Old Bond Street ranges in date from 


interesting thing in the collection is the 
quarter of the eighteenth century to the time of Steer and Sickert. 


the second | “The Flute Player,”’ signed J. Cole, may 


work of a completely forgotten painter 
The most worked between 1720 and !743, 


be by the mezzotinter James Cole who 
and is a delightful picture. 
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‘THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 
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THE WORTH OF A DIAMOND. 











HE value of a diamond is not written on its face. This saying of the diamond cutters 
is usually interpreted by the diamond dealer to mean that a rough diamond may 
have surprises in store when no longer in the rough. It may turn out to be the rarest 
amber in colour, or another Porter Rhodes Diamond, so flawlessly white that all other 
white diamonds appear to have a tinge of blue beside it. Or, again, like the Cullinan 
Diamond, which, though limpid as water, was more like a lump of washing-soda than a 
precious gem when uncut, it may carry no hint that a Crown Jewel lies in its recesses. 
Even when it has been cut its face value may be misleading. 
Many of the diamonds that came out of Russia after the Revolu- 
tion were rubbish and some of the fabled diamonds of the East 
are suspected of lesser glories than have been assigned to them. 
Quite another value of the diamond is not carried on its 
face. It is the quality from which the diamond, the adaman- 
tine, impregnable stone of the Greeks, took its name. Jt is its 
hardness. It is the hardest thing in Nature; though the 
Koh-i-Noor, when being cut, showed a notable variation in 
hardness. In cutting one of the facets near a yellow flaw, the 
crystal became harder and harder the further it was cut, so 
that little impression was made after marking the cutting mill 
at 2,400 revolutions a minute for six hours. The revolutions 
had to be increased to more than 3,000 before the work slowly 
proceeded. Other portions of the stone were, by comparison, 
softer. Sir William Crookes placed a diamond on the flattened 
apex of a cone of steel, and upon it brought down a second 
cone of steel. On forcing together the two steel cones by 
hydraulic pressure, the stone was squeezed into the steel blocks, 
but remained uninjured. In another experiment the diamond 
withstood a pressure equivalent to 170 tons to the square inch, 
It is this incomparable hardness that gives to the diamond 
a value in industry that has been widened by the industries of 
war. At any time it is all but irreplaceable by any other stone. 
The only approach to it is corundum, next to the diamond in 
the scale of hardness. The ruby and the sapphire are both 
corundum, an oxide of aluminium, and the smaller stones are 
used in the jewelled bearings of chronometers, or as pallets 
for watch escapements. These stones became severely rationed 
during the early stages of the war, because those who 
cut them in Switzerland, France and Germany, . 
where most of the work-was done, were excluded 
from the world market. In the United States, where 
the shortage was felt severely, a synthetic corun- 
dum, colourless white sapphire, has been, or is being, 
substituted. It is made in cylindrical boules of about 
150 carats (or 1 oz. troy), and in that form enables 
the gem-cutter to standardise the cutting and saw- 
ing of the sapphire to shape. 

Ifit were not for supplies of industrial diamonds 
of various forms and applications, that reach us 
from South Africa, our war effort would suffer. 
Their uses and the calls for them are manifold, and 
their cutting and preparation are an industry in 
itself. There are, for example, the diamond-tipped 
lathe tools employed in the manufacture of aero- 
planes; and the diamonds for machine tools are 
cut and polished to far greater limits of precision 
than gems for ornament. In some operations of 
nicety, diamond-tipped nibs are used in traversing 
the abrading faces of grinding wheels, so as to hold 
the face of the wheel in perfect accuracy. Gauges 
and measuring instruments are refined by the abrad- 
ing diamond. For some purposes, the facets of 
selected stones are polished and cut so that the 
natural poimt is not greater than the one-10,oooth 
of an inch diamond nibs. At one-30a0th of an inch 
at the point, scribing tools for marking hard steels, 
wire-drawing diamond dies, high-speed diamond 
drills in copper mines, and newly introduced dia- 
mond impregnated drills for other services, are among the 
purposes and employments of the industrial diamond. Tools 
are ground and polished with “ bort.”’ Bort is an imperfectly 
crystallised variety of carbon so hard that when crushed it can 
be both a cutter and a polisher, and sometimes found as globu- 
lar flaws in a diamond has been supposed to have been pro- 
duced by explosion under pressure. It is itself almost impossible 
to cut. One of the newer uses of crushed bort is to impreg- 
nate the teeth, or sockets, of a modern stone-cutting circular saw, 
which, thus reinforced, goes through the stone as if it were wood. 

In strictness a synthetic diamond is an impossibility. It 
cannot be built up; but artificial diamonds can be made, and 
have been made, by Moissan, Hannay, Friedlander, and other 
chemists. Sir William Crookes also made a few, following 
Moissan’s method, and once attempted at a Royal Institution 
lecture to demonstrate it. Moissan started with the two cer- 
tainties that a diamond is carbon and that iron, when melted, 
dissolves carbon, For making his artificial diamonds he had to 
select pure iron, free from silicon, sulphur, phosphorus, and 
pack it in a carbon crucible with the purest charcoal. The 
crucible was then put into aa electric furnace. The iron melted 
rapidly and saturated itself with carbon, After a few minutes’ 
heating to a temperature above 4,000 degrees Centigrade, where 
iron melts like wax, the current was stopped and the fiery crucible 
plunged into cold water, Lron increases in volume at the moment 
of passing from the liquid to the solid state. The sudden cool 
ing solidifies the outer layer and holds the inner molten mass in 
a tight grip, while the inner liquid, as it, too, solidifies, produces 
Under this stress Moissan’s mixture of A DIAMOND Is 
DIAMONDS. IT IS THE 


A PARCEL 


CHAMBER OF THE 
STONE, THE 


DRILLING IN A 
HARDNESS OF THE 


an enormous pressure 
dissolved carbon separated out in transparent forms, which, 


though minutely microscopic, were, nevertheless, true dia ALTHOUGH AN INDIVIDUAL 
monds, with erystalline form, hardness and action of light VARIATION IN 


the same as the natural gem, 

But the biggest of them, when with much difficulty they were separated from their 
metallic bed, was less than a millimetre-——one-jooth of an inch They had, as those 
which Sir William Crookes made, also a distressing readiness to explode ; and all appear 
shattered as if, on being liberated from the intense pressure under which they were formed, 
Ihey are in more than one sense of the expression, museum pieces. 


across 


they burst asunder, 
As such, they afford a clue to the conditions under which natural diamonds may be formed. 
These are clearly not formed in the blue ground where, at Kimberley, they are mined, 
but at some sufficient depth underground where there were masses of molten iron at pressures 
and high temperature-holding carbon in solution ready to crystallise out on cooling The 
cooling took place as water found its way down through cracks in nearby strata, Such 
was the theory formed by Sir William Crookes. E. S. Grew. 
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Photographs above by courtesy of the De Beer Consolidated Mines, Ltd. 
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ODERN war is waged not only with weapons, but with every form of propaganda 
and all the products of engineering that provide transport, communications, 
and the storage or conservation of power. The R.A.F. realised this last point when 
they destroyed the great German reservoir-dams. Of two notable works concerned 
with broadcasting, one, which hails from New York, is ‘“‘ Rapio Gores To War.” 
By Charles J. Rolo (Faber; 8s. 6d.). Here the war of words on the aerial front is 
reported in a manner both entertaining and informative. It is a book for the general 
reader, rather than the technician, though.a few technicalities 
are explained in the appendix. We learn how, at first, the 
Axis ruled the ether; how the B.B.C. went to war and 
ultimately invaded the Continent; how ‘“ Uncle Sam talks 
back”; and how the democracies can make their propaganda 
more effective. There is a biographical account of * the 
fabulous Lord Haw-Haw,” and an amusing description of 
the Ghost Voice that played havoc with German announce- 
ments. “ His salvoes,” we read, “ were eventually traced 
by the Nazis’ to a transmitter in the Moscow area. ‘“‘ The 
British gleefully nicknamed him ‘Ivan the Terrible’ and 
‘Mike the Mad Russian.’ . . . Behind the Voice lay a 
revolutionary discovery in radio technique.”’ 

A British counterpart to Mr. Rolo’s book, to some extent 
covering the same ground, but possessing a distinctive quality, 
which has earned it the Book Society’s recommendation, 
is entitled “‘ Votces In TH® DarkNeEss”: The Story of the 
European Radio War. By E. Tangye Lean. With 17 Illustra- 
tions and 4 Maps (Secker and Warburg; 15s.). This is an 
ably written work, but I have found it less easy to read for 
obtaining a quick grasp of the subject, owing to a certain 
discursiveness, a habit of indirect approach, and changes of 
method, ranging from straight narrative to tabular extracts 
from documents, and, finally, to a conversational dialogue. 
An interesting item is the section on the German novelist, 
Thomas Mann, and his anti-Nazi broadcasts. The author’s 
chapters contain much acute comment, and the book will 
appeal to the intellectual reader with unrestricted leisure. 

It was once thought that broadcasting might put the 
newspaper out of business, but, fortunately for 
journalists, that has not happened, as is pointed 
out in an admirable volume of the Current Problems 
series—‘‘ THE Dairy Press.”’ By Wilson Harris, 
Editor of the Spectator (Cambridge University 
Press ; 3s. 6d.). From a former experience of fifteen 
years on a London daily, the author describes 
concisely the functions and working of newspapers 
in normal times. He recalls that in 1913 the late 
Sir Robert Donald, then Editor of the Daily 
Chronicle, predicted that some day the news * would 
be laid on to houses and offices like gas and water, 
and suggested that in such a service the daily paper 
would find its most dangerous competitor.’”’ Con- 
currently with the growth of the B.B.C., however, 
the circulation and prosperity of the national daily 
papers have increased progressively. I note with 
some heart-searching, by the way, his dictum that 
reviewing, “‘ often thought of as something that 
anyone can do, is in fact harder to do well than 
almost anything else in journalism.” 

Cinematography on its more serious side has 
contributed much to democratic propaganda, as 
may be gathered from ‘‘ THE Fitm Sense.” By 
Sergei M. Eisenstein. Translated and Edited by 
Jay Leyda (Faber ; 1os. 6d.). The author’s loyalty 
to the Allied cause is beyond dispute. ‘* This war,” 
writes M. Eisenstein, “that has drawn together 
the peoples of Great Britain, the Soviet Union, China, 
and the United States, aims not at the destruction 
of human values, but at their preservation. 

I shall be happy if the material of this volume will induce the 
reader to consider the unlimited possibilities of Anglo-American- 
Soviet friendship, and the unlimited possibilities of film art.’ 

An interesting new theory, that industry should become 
the social centre of our post-war world, is put forward in 
* Tue Future oF INpustriaL Man.” A Conservative 
Approach. By Peter F. Drucker, author of “ The End of 
Economic Man” (Heinemann; tos. 6d.). ‘ This is the first 
war,” the author says, “really to be fought as an industrial 
war—as a war-in which industry is not an auxiliary, but the 
main fighting force itself. The industrial war society of 
to-day must lead to an industrial peace society of to-morrow.” 
Such is the book’s general thesis, but the weak point, I think, 
is that it deals only with abstract ideas, and does not “ get 
down to brass tacks,”’ as the saying goes. Mr. Drucker himself 
is conscious of this defect. “* This study,” he writes, * will 
not try to develop concrete solutions for concrete situations, if 
only because this author has no idea what the concrete situations 
of the future will be.” 

Purely professional and technical in outlook, and unconcerned 
with social or political questions, is *“‘ MopeERN ENGINEERING.” 
By C. H. S. Tupholme. With 23 half-tone Plates and 49 Line 
Drawings (Faber ; Albeit no engineer myself, I think 
this book is a good specimen of its kind. It is well printed 
and illustrated, with the illustrations placed close to the 
relevant text, and the letterpress is written in‘an easy, straight 
forward style that should present no difficulties to a reader 
familiar with technical terms or provided with a technological 
The aim of this book,”’ we read, “is to record, 
layman, some of the more spectacular 
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STONE MAY SHOW A engineering progress of the past few years. Many young 
HARDNESS, men who were on the threshold of an engineering career 


have joined the Forces, and their opportunities for keeping 
abreast of current development are few. It is hoped that the gap in their training will, 
to some small extent, be filled in the following pages." 

At first glance, | imagined that the whole world-wide theatre of operations was covered 
in *“ TRANSPORTATION AND Totat War.” By Patrick C. Young, sometime Scholar of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. With 7 Diagrams and Map (Faber; 6s.) This book, 
however, deals only with home transport. In the last war the author was Deputy 
Chief Construction Engineer with the B.E.F., and later Assistant Inspector-General of 
Transportation. In the present volume he contends that it is urgently necessary to 
make radical alterations in the transport services of this country, by rail and road, with a 
simplified system of charges for both tending to more economical use of them by the 


general public. Cuartes E. Bytes. 
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and PLASTICS 


It is a pity that when new materials come along there is always 
somebody who wants to make them look what they’re not. You 
couldn’t have anything much more satisfactory than the smooth 
finish and beautiful colour of many plastic articles yet so often have 
there been attempts to make them look like walnut, mahogany, 
marble, or some other natural material. Some BEETLE mouldings 
have been described as “imitation ivory” simply because they are 
ivory in colour and are smooth and lustrous—you might just as 
well call anything black, “ imitation jet.” 

All this is a pity because BEETLE is not an imitation or a sub- 
stitute for anything—it is a modern material quite able to stand 
up for itself on its own merits. It has its limitations like every- 
thing else. It is much cheaper than the rare materials but more 
expensive than the common. Choose Plastics for the jubs they can 
do best, choose them for their own attractiveness and not because 


they can be made to look what they’re not. 





BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD - ONE ARGYLL STREET~- LONDON: WI 
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Thanks to Creda.. 


Creda Appliances are helping in millions of 
homes, especially where present conditions 
have greatly reduced the time available for 
household duties. Use them with care, they 
cannot be replaced. 


Flectric AP PLAN H} \ for the home 


SIMPLEX ELECTRIC CO. LTO. OLDBURY. BIRMINGHAM 
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TEETH ARE 
RATIONED 


The teeth we have now must last a 
lifetime : there is no re-issue. Obvi- 
ously, then, we must do everything 
possible to preserve them. Thorough 
brushing after every meal is a pre- 
caution open to us all: but brushing 
with a toothbrush that fails to reach 
the entire surface of every tooth or 
that fails to remove the particles of 
food lodged in the crevices between 
the teeth, is inefficient. Tek is scien- 
tifically designed to fit every mouth, 
to clean every tooth and every part 
of every tooth. 













































































PYORRHOEA/! 


OUT MAY BE 
OF VICTIMS 





e ab O O Tender, bleeding gums are danger signs, 


which neglected, lead to gum disease 
(Pyorrheea). Daily use of Forhans will 
eradicate these gum affections — used in 















RODUCTION has its psychological as well as its tiene, prevent thean altogether. 
i Thousands of dentists hans Brand 
2 ts physical problems, for some of us are by nature 5 a Denis Seni iropee poet 
1 F/ unduly impressed by the orthodox. “a ia ae 
| now—before it is too late ! See your 


dentist, and start using Forhans 


As greater inroads are made into the country’s _ del ts aes 
resources of labour and materials, improvements in 
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Only FORHANS 
























’ technique will alone remain for further exploitation. Brand pn 
: sé : Seal the special 
eS In this spirit the Simmonds Organization ingredient to 
BRISTLES 2/- Plus Purchase Tax 5° wrestles with convention. Its products are. born of prevent gum 
NYLON 1/8 Plus Purchase Tax 4° an imaginative approach to the problems of the hour infection Batic the: 
. “ 
grag and evidence abounds that they are effecting great JUST BRUSH YOUR 
s (Gt. Britaii id. ° ° e ° ° 
me Slough and Gargrave T9 national savings in time, labour and materials. TEETH WITH IT .- 
“ ON SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 
It is well that the AEROCESSORY came to 
Manufactured entirely in London, England challenge genuflexion. Why we need 
7 LEGACIES & BEQUESTS 
The need of ex-servicemen of All 
4 & I M M O N D hy Wars, including the disabled and 
art their dependants, and the care of 
ot Fa — left behind by the men who 
‘ ° ° n action are an ever-present 
° iat The Creative Impulse in and recurring charge on 7 po 


ane! mr since the inception of the 
Fund the expenditure has a 
Take f . and it is vitally necessary that the 

Barlin, Construction Fund should be strengthened and 
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your Bar! 
Pipe. Supplies axe oxtromety Haalied, fortified against any possible diminu- 
= ~ ; +o ; THE SIMMONDS NUT «+ PINNACLE NUT - SPIRE NUT tion of income in the future by 
When available, prices are as follows: means of Legacies and Bequests. 
Standard $8. $.M, ob E.L. SIMMONDS GAUGES, INSTRUMENTS AND CONTROLS ; 
or Sandblast - 10/6 13/6 16/6 20/- TRAN 3 CLEA 
Ye Olde Wood ss. 5.m. LEAL F i OIL & ENGINE NER EA R a H A i G Ss 
prog Rigg “ gfe pol SIMMONDS AEROCESSORIES) LTD. BRITISH LEGION 
rap io Ty My Be gs 2 ; GREAT WEST ROAD, 
indicate ines — Small Smal,” Small Mads, APPEAL FUND 
Index of Sizes clearly marked on each stem. A COMPANY OF THE SIMMONDS GROUP Pull parvieuiars end Forma of Gequen can be 
Manufactured by . : — obtained from the Organising Secretary, 
B. BARLING & SONS (Estd. in London 1812) LONDON, MELBOURNE, PARIS, NEW YORK. c W. G. WILLCOX, M.B.E 
: . . P17 ; 9 > 2 oD sath CARDIGAN RICHMOND, SURREY 
“Makers of the World's Finest Pioes. ———— Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940. 
































OVERSEAS| 
SHIPPING 


When you call at 
HALIFAX 


Nova Scotia | LEATHER 




















SAINT JOHN 
Now Srunswick Your first consideration when 
MONTREAL buying a pair of shoes to-day is 
Quebec or ‘how long will they last?’ You'll 
VANCOUVER be wise to make sure of long and loyal 4 
SINCE 1856 British Columbia service by seeing that the Upper Leather CHILDREN NEED 





is VEEBEX—the 
staunch, grained leather 
that stands up to whatever 
may come of wear or weather. 
The name VEEBEX on the 
tie-on label is an assurance 
of ‘no regrets.’ It’s worth 
looking for. 


ERMALINE 


WHOLE WHEAT AND MALT 


fie! BREAD 


Mowrcemans € CO \TS® lenen ci. ascow 







British Consols 
or "EXPORT " taqvotvge paper) 


Virginio cigorettes at competitive prices 
| “In Bond” for possenger and crew vse. 


MACDONALD’S cVG%netres 


The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication sho wld not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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“MY NAME IS JENNIE— 
I'M DADDY'S LITTLE PET” 


There are thousands of little children 
who are the sole joy of their parents— 
surrounded by loving care—their 
future safeguarded. Last year, how- 
ever, no less than 103,700 unhappy 
children came under the protecting 
wing of the N.S.P.C.C. whose aim 
is to save these defenceless little 
ones from neglectful and thoughtless 
parents, 


Children have a right to a decent 
start in life; we earnestly appeal to 
you to help us to ensure their future 
happiness. 


Legacies — large or small—as well as 

donations are urgently needed. Hon. Treas. : 

Sir Spencer F. Portal, 13 Victory House, 
Leicester Sq., London, W.C.2 


President: H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth 


x * x * 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTYTOCHILOREN 


PROSECUTES ONLY IF ADVICE FAILS 
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MODEL AEROPLANES 
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PRAMS & FOLDERS 
All the best babies have them 
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«R 
q7 SUPERLATIVE 
7 QUALITY AND 
DESIGN 
N NORMAL TIMES THE GEST SHOPS HAVE THE 
VALSTAR “777% RAINCOAT SUPPLIES 
NOW HOWEVER Ame STRICTLY LIMITED 
J. MANDLEBERG & CO.,LTD. 


“VALSTAR WORKS, SALFORD 6, LANCS. 








SAUCEPANS MADE SPITFIRES—OLD BOOKS MAKE SHELL CASES. 





( MATERIAL FOR THOUGHT ) 








5 3 1 arrapins 
Photograph 
Sums up—in a few words the many problems the world of Industry 
taced in the past and endures at present. 
But the future holds the definite assurance of infinitely better materials that 
will literally “enter into” the making and shaping of post-war Industry =e 
incredibly light and strong metal alloys with valuable non-corrosion pro- 


perties——materials of such undreamed-of advantages as to make men rub 


their eyes as they see hitherto weighty problems converted into a mere 


handful of small ones 
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REYNOLDS TUBE CO. LTD. & REYNOLDS ROLLING MILLS LTD, BIRMINGHAM, || 










THE RISKS THEY RUN 





This is a message of grateful acknowledgment to the Royal Navy, 
the Merchant Navy, andall those who go down to the sea in ships, for 
the risks they run in bringing their precious cargoes to these shores. 
Once here it is our bounden duty to see that they are not wasted. 


Amongst the thousands of tons of goods daily pouring into the 
country, Timber has its rightful place. This, then, is a message 
to all those who must use timber for the repair of houses, the 
construction of sheds, huts, fencing, etc. ‘* All timber must be 
protected with the best wood preservative available.” Solignum 
Wood Preservative has been meeting this need all over the world 
for over forty years. Government requirements make a heavy 
demand on our resources, and will continue to do so until the 
end of the war, but Solignumis still available for essential purposes. 























\ Solignum Ltd., Donington House, SOLIGNUM Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C.2 j 
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: Th oS vt 
bette? blocks? 


History tells us that the first mechanical 
clock was made in 1326 by Richard of 
Wallingford, an English monk. Motive 
power of early mechanical clocks was 
provided by a weight suspended from a rope 
coiled round a drum, the fall of the weight 
beingslowed down bya heavy bar or “foliot” 
on top of a pivoted spindle pushed one way 
and then the other by a toothed wheel. 
Known as the * Verge,’ this type of escape 
ment remained in use for over three centuries 


SMITH 


PLUG IN TO GREENWICH TIME 
Tho Last U Ly vil in 
Decision Timekeeping 








DR. 
BARNARDO'S 


HOMES 





130,000 


needy boys and girls including 


6,000 


since War began, have been welcomed into these Homes 


in 77 years under the Charter * No destitute child ever 
refused admission."" Rescued from adverse conditions 
these children are given a new environment of love and 
tender care, housed, fed, clothed, educated and trained 
and placed out in life with every prospect of achieving 
independence. 8,200 children constantly being supported 


Your co-operation in this National work is cordially vited 


A GIFT OF 
10/- 


will feed one child for ten days. 
Cheques, &c. (crossed), payable Dr. Barnardo's 


Homes," should be sent to 92 Barnardo House 
Stepney Causeway, London, E.! 


TURN THEM OUT NOW—THE NEED IS URGENT! 
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Once upon a time 







The first B.S.A. Safety Bicycle, patented on 2\st 
November, 1884. It had a 32” driving wheel, and 
a 20° steerer. Over 1500 were sold. 






of far-seeing enthusiasts at B.S.A. decided that the time was ripe 











for the production of a Safety Bicycle. The B.S.A. factory of 

those days had none of the many technical specialists who are now kept busy on inventive enterprises. 

Undeterred by difficulties, however, the enthusiasts of 1884 went forward. Any necessary drawings 

were made on bits of paper, or in chalk upon the floor. The forgings required were made by the 

men engaged on tricycle assembling, and the result was a safety model that achieved instant success 
the first-rate forerunner of to-day’s unsurpassed B.S.A. Bicycle. 

Like B.S.A. Motor Cycles, and those other products B.S.A. intend to produce, post-war B.S.A, 


Bicycles will incorporate the fruits of wartime research and experience. 






Wartime standard models £8 19 5 ae 
complete with pump & tools . ° Purchase Tax 


BIRMINGHAM, 11 





BS.:A. CYCLES LTD 





